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“CAROLINE FOX AND HER FAMILY.” 


The interesting “Memories of Old Friends,” 
by Caroline Fox, of Falmouth, England, have 
been so extensively read in this country that 
the following extracts from a review of the 
book will be interesting to those who are 
familiar with it. The article, which occupies 
a considerable portion of two numbers of 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, is largely com- 
posed of quotations from the “ Memories,” 
but we have taken only that part in which 
the writer, Caroline E. Stephen, gives her 
impression of Caroline Fox’s inner history. 

Eps. 

The journals, from which the “Memories 
of Old Friends” have chiefly been taken, 
were written, or at any rate begun, with a 
view to family reading.. At the close of 
each year it was a special pleasure to R. W. 
Fox to listen to the records which, by his 
desire, his son and daughters had kept of their 
daily interests. The journals thus refer 
throughout to social rather than personal 
experiences. Personal feeling is indicated, 
but not dwelt upon, and it is only by gather- 
ing together many scattered hints, and add- 
ing a few extracts from letters and other 
private papers, that we can convey any true 
impression of Caroline Fox’s inner history. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


‘*TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Liz.” 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1882. 
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She was brought up, as we have seen, in 
the full sunshine, not only of religious teach- 
ing, but of holy living; and from her child- 
hood she rejoiced in the light and strove to 
obey it. Her chief difficulties seem to have 
arisen from the abundant vivacity of her 
mind. Asa young girl especially, her snare 
lay in the endency to make too free and 
satirical a use of her sharp wit; and even in 
later life this tendency was not brought into 
full captivity to the law of kindness, without 
a struggle. But the effort was persisted in, 
and the victory seems to have been won in a 
remarkable degree. One who knew her well 
says, “I believe the mother’s will and wishes 
were always a sacred law to Caroline, and in 
the heyday of her young self-assertion and 
intense love of fun and wilful wild mischief, 
she was steadied and touched by her mother’s 
word of regret or disapproval when nothing 
else in the world would have reached her.” 
The same friend, after speaking of the great 
charm of her society, “the surprises of her 
subtle humor, and the quick grasp she seemed 
to have for difficult and deep. things,” adds 
that, as the years went on, “dutifulness of 
attitude towards others, and reference to all 
that was due to them, gradually became the 
law to her, . . . ;self, of course, subsiding 
accordingly.” 

The same activity of mind in another form 
led to a far severer struggle for the very life 
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of faith itself. This battle was fought in her | inward discipline she learnt the lesson which 
early youth, but its effects may be traced in | costs so dear and is so well worth all it can 
her feeling upon the deepest subjects to the | cost, that faithfulness to the light, the one 
end of her life. In a paper found after her | thing needful for ourselves, is also the one 








death, but dated 1841, she thus refers to “the 
struggle through which a spark of true faith 
was lighted in her soul” a few months before 
the paper was written. 

After mentioning the particular difficulties 
by which she was at that time perplexed, she 
continues : 

“ The first gleam of light,—‘ the first cold 
light of morning,’—which gave promise of 
day with its noontide glories, dawned on me 
one day at meeting, when | had been medi- 
tating on my state in great depression. I 
seemed to hear the words articulated in my 
spirit, ‘Live up to the light thou hast, and 
more will be granted thee.’ Then I believed 
that God speaks to man by His Spirit. I 
strove to live a more Christian life, in unison 
with what I knew to be right, and looked for 
brighter days; not forgetting the blessings 
that are granted to prayer.” 

It has been not merely difficult, but im- 
possible, to trace with complete clearness the 
mental processes through which Caroline Fox 

in the course of her life’s journey. 

th from character and circumstances, the 
glow of spiritual life in her case was suffused, 
and its sources veiled. The history of ber 
inward struggles is chiefly to be read in the 
tenderness of her indulgent sympathy, that 
of her victory in the leisure of a heart always 
er to help. The one principle which 
shines through all these records of her life is, 
if I may so describe it, that of an eager ap- 
ropriation of the will of God; the desire at 
east not merely to submit or to acquiesce, 
but to be made partaker in that blessed ac- 
tivity. No doubt the eagerness of the desire 
often flagged, and the many currents of 
human feeling which united in her must at 
times have made her course seem to herself, 
if not to others, less clear and simple than she 
would have wished. One who was so keenly 
alive to opposite influences, and whose mind 
was so earnestly bent to do justice, could not 
but often find her path a Leake one. It is 
not given to any one to’combine a wide range 
of sympathies and a just appreciation of in- 
tellectual difficulties, with the undisturbed 
enjoyment of beaten paths, or the unbroken 
sense of fellowship with the majority. Caro- 
line Fox was singularly favored in the degree 
of unity upon the deepest subjects, which pre- 
vailed in her immediate family, but in those 
relations of friendship into which choice 
enters, bringing with it a special pungency, 
and which were to her peculiarly precious, 
she was severely tried by differences felt on 
both ‘sides to be fundamental. Through much 
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thing needful for those dear to us, and that 
| this very faithfulness may not only allow but 
| require them to differ from us in opinion. 

he outline of her life-history, which I 
have slightly put together here, shows in 
what sort of school her peculiar gift of 
sympathetic independence was acquired. For 
the abundant instances of its exercise 1 must 
refer to the “Memories,” in which such a 
variety of opinions and discussions are re- 
flected with dispassionate clearness. No one 
could for a moment think that she regarded 
them with indifference. Her impartiality is 
visibly the result of a state of stable equilib- 
rium. She neither stumbles herself nor is a 
stumbling block for others because of diverg- 
ing theories. 

uch of this gentle steadfastness was no 
doubt the result of her Quaker principles 
and up-bringing, and it would be a matter of 
extreme interest, both to the members of her 
own Society and to others, if it were possible 
fully to show how far this was the case. 
Without pretending to do this, I may venture 
to conclude with a few thoughts on this sub- 
ject which have been suggested to me by the 
study of her life. 

y own acquaintance with Penjerrick 
dates from the year after her death, and it 
was with a pang of — unreasonable 
regret that learnt how rare a presence I 
had missed. But the atmosphere of that 
household was still something unique, and I 
shall never forget the impression it made 
upon me—an impression no doubt the more 
vivid and lasting because it was my first in- 
troduction, since early childhood at least, to 
a real Quaker home. It came at a time 
when the pressure of liturgical forms and 
church ordinances had become almost intol- 
erable to my mind, then quite at sea upon 
the deepest subjects, and harrassed by the 
difficulty not only of knowing the truth, but 
of finding any united worship in which I 
could join without risk of insincerity. From 
Penjerrick I went to Falmouth Meeting—the 
first Friends’ meeting I had ever attended, a 
rather small one, held in almost unbroken 
silence, but a silence to me more blessed than 
any words. On leaving the building I looked 
on the beaming faces of my newly-found 
friends, and felt, Well may their faces shine 
who have lived all their lives in this liberty, 
in the enjoyment of this blessed Sabbath still- 
ness. In that meeting rest and space, and 
undisturbed opportunity for communion with 
God, were freely afforded ; and the most per- 
plexed or darkened mind and the most sensi- 
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tive conscience could have felt no barrier on 
the score of sincerity. The same rest, the 
same ungrudging welcome, were livingly felt 
in the family home at Penjerrick. Even the 
unbeliever, if only true-hearted, need have 
feared no rebuke from the dwellers there, and 
surely no one could have been blind enough 
to mistake the reason. Dwelling securely in 
the light of ever-present Love, their longing 
‘was not to argue, but to bless. Their faith 
made no pretence to infallibility, and they 
feared no possible harm from reason or facts, 
come from what quarter, or in what form 
they might. Their trust was not placed in 
anything that can be shaken. 

do not for a moment mean to suggest 
that this unfettered spiritual life is to be found 
only in Quakerism, though I am sure that 
the true spirit of Quakerism is very favorable 
to it. I know that there are those who can 
use forms and ordinances without coming 
under bondage to them, and who can dwell 
amongst doctrines without mistaking them for 
the lite., But if all Christians still clung to 
these outward things it would be harder even 
than it is to disentangle pure Christianity 
from that which has overgrown it. 

The position occupied by the Society of 
Friends in the Christian church affords pecu- 
liar advantages, and thus surely involves pe- 
culiar responsibilities, in intercourse with 
those who are outside either or both of these 
bodies. It is well known with what remark- 
able freedom and simplicity Friends have 
often been able to meet Christians of widely 
differing persuasions upon the common ground 
of faithfulness to the one Lord; and how 
often also Christianity, as practised and pre- 
sented by Friends, has won from unbelievers 
testimony of exceptional respect and admi- 
ration. The simple reason for this accepta- 
bleness seems to be that Quakerism is a genu- 
ine attempt to distinguish between the essence 
and the accidents of Christianity, and to assign 
to the weightier matters of the Christian 
religion that relative importance which was 
attached to them by its Founder; as well as. 
& protest against the merely human additions 
to His teaching which, if useful to some, have 
proved stumbling-blocks to so many. The 
absence of any separate priesthood and of 
outward ordinances relieves Friends from 
some obvious controversial difficulties, whilst 
they alone, among Christian bodies, are in a 

ition to afford a living proof that the 
Bpirit of Christ is not dependent upon either 
of these things. 

Another great peculiarity of the Society of 
Friends which facilitates their influence with 
persons of widely diverging views is the de- 
gree of stress laid by them upon practice as 
compared with theory. It would perhaps be 





safe to say, that in most other branches of 
the Christian church orthodox belief is put 
more nearly on the same level with holy liv- 
ing than is generally the case amongst Friends. 
It is needless to dwell upon the hindrance to 
friendly intercourse with outsiders which is 
thus, in many cases, removed. 


The last and infinitely greatest preparation 
for the “ ministry of reconciliation ” to which 
Friends are by their distinguishing principles 
specially bound, is the habitual and unlimited 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit ; that habit 
of trustful waiting for light and unction from 
above which delivers those who “believe” 
from the temptation to “ make haste,”—from 
the danger of using any such rash and un- 
called for words as might tend rather to 
darken counsel than to win souls. A gentle 
and quiet spirit which never doubts that the 
Light which has been its own guide lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, is not 
likely through impatience and misplaced 
activity to cause others to offend. ~ 

In these days when differences of opinion, 
if not actually wider, are more diffused than 
ever; when the doubts, and difficulties, and 
disbelief, which of old seemed afar off meet 
each one of us at our own door, if not in our 
own minds, it surely behoves all Christians 
to study earnestly the right way of meeting 
them ; not necessarily to study how they are 
to be answered, but rather to consider whether 
it is our place to attempt any answer, and 
what should be our relations with those whose 
answer to doubts and difficulties is contrary 
to our own. It is mere idleness to ignore 
the existence of questions which perplex the 
wisest, and — which therefore diverging 
conclusions do not necessarily imply any 
want of good faith on either side. Even 
those whose own minds are not tried by doubt 
must be aware that some are called on to 
grapple with it. Each one must judge for 
himself how he can best preserve and trans- 
mit the light of life. Some, no doubt, can 
meet the difficulty most effectually by silence 
and prayer; some by the direct endeavor to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
and some by intelligent sympathy. But all 
are imperatively called on to be just; and in 
any dealings with those who have less light 
than we ourselves enjoy, it should be our 
desire in an especial degree to do even gen- 
erous justice. The records of Caroline Fox’s 
life may help many in this endeavor, b 
showing how the most gracious candour is 
rooted in unflinching faithfulness to the 
Truth. 
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DrinKING water neither makes a man sick, 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 12. 
‘‘Brethren, mind your calling, and therein 
abide.’’ 

Individual attention to this injunction 
would largelyinsure unity in religious organiza- 
tions, and this result would be most especially 
realized bv the Religious Society of Friends, 
inasmuch as the injunction so fully comports 
with our fundamental doctrine of the “ Inner 
Light,” by which each one is made to recog- 
nize an individual responsibility that can 
only be discharged by giving diligent heed 
to the measure of light given. 

There are other cautionary injunctions re- 
corded on the pages of Scripture bearing upon 
this point. e are exhorted to be quiet and 
mind our own business, and again, be ye not 
meddlers in other men’s matters. Both in- 
junctions caution us to keep within our own 
domain. It is in proportion as each one minds 
his own proper Caen that the branch of 
the militant church to which we are attached 
will prosper. 

As members of the body, each one occupies 
a different position, having service according 
to such position. 

The apostle brings this into view when, 
alluding to the militant church, he uses the 
figure, one body but many members. He 
says, Romans, 12,“ For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office, so we being many are one 
body in Christ and every one members one 
of another. Having, then, gifts differing ac- 
cording to the grace that is given to us, 
whether of prophecy, let us prophecy accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith; or ministry, 
let us watt on our ministering ; or he that teach- 
eth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation ; he that giveth, let him do it 
with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence ; 
he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” 

The inference drawn from the foregcing is 
clear that right order would lead us to the 
observance each one of our own calling, being 
careful therein to abide, faithfully performing 
our own service without nanos upon the 
ground entrusted to other laborers. 

The apostle Paul appears also to have had 
a clear sight of the danger of a self-sufficient 
spirit, gaining the ascendency among the 
actively engaged members of the body, for 
we find in \Scripture the testimony, “The 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee; nor again, the head unto the feet, I 
have no need of you. Nay, much more those 
members of the body which seem to be more 
feeble are necessary.” See 1 Cor., 12th chap. 

Did each member abide in his own calling, 
testifying only of that which he has known, 
how many conflicts would be avoided and 


what an inviting and beautiful picture of the 
excellency of Gospel rule would be held up 
to view by the church militant, each mem- 
ber of the body moving in his own orbit, even 
as do the planets in the outward firmament. 

Let each one, then, prove himself a submis- 
sive subject to this rule, by waiting and 
watching with humility and earnestness to 
receive that strength through which alone he 
can abide in his own calling, and thus as a 
member of the body, promote its harmony 
and usefulness. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1882. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SANCTUARY. 


It has been the custom among religious 
professors, both in the ancient Jewish church 
and among those of the Romish faith, to hold 
certain places sacred, and whether it was the 
Temple with its “holy of holies,” or the Ca- 
thedral with its altar, there was something 
which appealed to the sense of awe in the 
human mind and subdued and solemnized 
the feelings. 

In the dark and tumultuous times of Eng- 
land, the church was a place of refuge for 
the pursued, and he who sought his brother’s 
life was baffled in his evil design, if the vic- 
tim of his rage could but enter the sanctuary 
and throw himself before the altar. It was 
well that in those stormy times there was 
some feeling that could be reached, something 
that would restrain the terrible violence of 
unbridled passion. 

To the unlettered nobl«s and the degraded 
serfs a system of religion which appealed to 
the outward senses mostly was the only 
attractive form of worship,—it would be use- 
less to offer the most convincing treatise on 
religion to a man who could neither read nor 
reason. So the cross, bearing the agonized 
human form, was given as a symbol to a peo- 
ple who must thus learn the martyr death of 


the great Teacher, because they were not © 


prepared for a thought that had not the out- 
ward and visible embodiment. 

Slowly out of superstition and lawlessness 
the people advanced to some degree of learn- 
ing and order. No longer was it necessary 
to fly for safety to the sacred altar; reason 
and justice claimed the right to defend the 
aggrieved, and passions held in check by law 
became less violent. Now the sanctuary 
came to have another service. Its doors 
standing ever open received the stricken sin- 
ner, and in the confession box was poured 
out the sad story of violated conscience ; here 
the mourner came for strength to bear the 
load of sorrow, and many who sought for 
some power mightier than the human, came 
and were comforted, because it met their 
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needs. The vastness and solemn quiet of| listen to it. They absorb all the sympathy 
these ancient Cathedrals promoted religious} and consolation of their friends, without 
thought and feeling among a people who| allowing themselves to be comforted or con- 
widely separated their religious from their) soled, and even resent any effort to show 
secular life; but to-day demands a religion | them a brighter side as an attempt to make 
that can exist without external forms, that| light of their affliction. So engrossed are 
can be carried into the busy, active, working| they in cherishing their sorrows, and re- 
world, a religion of the heart which brings| counting them to others, in dwelling upon 
every one to the true sanctuary of holiness in| the very worst side, and treasuring it up, 
his own soul. lest they should forget any of its bitterness, 
In the present period of the earth’s history | that it is only with the greatest difficulty 
the remains of some of the extinct species of| that they can be induced to turn at length 
animals are called monsters, but they were| to the future, and throw themselves into its 
fitted to the time in which they lived and | duties and its hopes. 
ae the work they were created to do.| Oa the other hand, there are those who 
e are ready to call some forms of worship | place the emphasis of their lives upon the 
monstrous, though they also served a purpose, | happy side. They dwell with pleasure upon 
and now when that purpose is fulfilled let the | all the joys that come to them; they speak 
type become extinct, trusting that the new| freely and gratefully of them, and thus com- 
era shall have forms better adapted to its| municate something of their own gladness 
wants than those of the past could be. to others. They take also a sincere interest 
Shall we not learn the lesson that the past | in the various pleasures of their friends, in- 
centuries teach us, and suffer ourselves to be| creasing them by their genial sympathy 
led by the Spirit that guided those who have | and hearty congratulations. When failure 
= before us, and is seeking to guide us to| or disappointment, bereavement or misfor- 
igher knowledge? It is not wise to walk in| tune overtake them, though suffering as 
the old paths simply because our fathers trod | keenly, and grieving as deeply as any, they 
them, when the new way is opened clearly | shrink from making loud laments or inflict- 
before us. Whether we will or not, we are| ing needless pain upon others. They in- 
carried on by the inevitable progress which | stinctively feel that the time has come for 
God has ordained, and the fossil remains of| silence and privacy, and that the lesson to 
past religions cannot be made to serve the| be learned is that of patient endurance and 
ases of the living present. W.H a brave return to cheerfulness and duty. 
0 ee They do not refuse to look upon the brighter 
side of the cloud, they do not utterly lose 


































From The Public Ledger. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


There is no element that enters more 
largely into the happiness and general com- 
fort of society than the disposition to make 
the best of what happens. Good and evil, 
or what we esteem as such, come to us all at 
different times and in various ways, but the 
message they bring and the effect they pro- 
duce are chiefly determined by the way we 
receive them. There are some persons who 
really seem to tax their powers of ingenuity 
to the utmost in making the worst of every- 
thing. Does prosperity attend their labors? 
Are they in good health? Are their families 
happy and united? Are their social rela 
tions agreeable? They receive it all without 
rejoicing, as a *matter of course and only 
what they had a right to expect. Does ad- 
versity visit them in any form? No com- 
plaints are bitter enough to suit their 
particular case; no reproaches are se- 
vere enough to cast upon any one who 
may be thought instrumental in bringing 
it on; no presentation of their troubles 
ean be too highly colored or too minute in 
detail to inflict upon whoever is willing to 





heart and hope, they do not bury them- 
selves in a selfish indulgence of sorrow, but 
rather strive to bury their sorrow in their 
own hearts, and rise with accumulated 
strength to the duties of the present and the 
hopes of the future. 

Not only are the grave and serious events 
of life received thus differently, but also the 
little every-day details, upon which so much 
of our comfort and pleasure depends. Some 
persons live in a perpetual state of fret. The 
weather is always objectionable; the tem- 
perature is never satisfactory. They have too 
much to do, and are driven to death; or too 
little, and have no resources. If they are 
sick they know they shall never get well; if 
they are well they expect soon to be sick. 
Something is sure to disturb their sleep ; their 
food is never quite to their taste; they have 
corns which every one treads on, or a tooth- 
ache which no one realizes. Their daily work 
is either drudgery, which they hate, or so dif- 
ficult and complex that they cannot execute 
it. To hear the prolonged recital of their 
petty woes one would think they were the 
most persecuted of mortals; and when people 
shrink from the disagreeable catalogue their 
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lack of sympathy adds another drop to their 
cup of troubles. Yet these people have no 
more real cause for repining than the rest of 
the world. They are more wretched, it is 
true, and spread their wretchedness with a 
liberal hand around them, but that is simply 
because they emphasize all that is unpleasant 
and ignore the rest, thus making the worst 
they can of both. 

n contrast to these, we sometimes meet 
with men and women, so bright and cheery 
that their very presence is a positive pleasure. 
They discover the favorable side of the 
weather, of their business, of home surround- 
ings, of social relations, even of political 
affairs. They will tell you of all the pleasant 
— that happen, and give voice to all the 
joy they feel. Of course they are sometimes 
annoyed, perplexed and worried by petty 
troubles, but the very effort they make to 
pass them over silently diminishes their un- 
pleasant effect upon themselves, and prevents 
the influence from extending. To make the 
best of the thousand details of every-day life, 
as they arise, is a great power for good in 
‘human life, and one which every man and 
and every woman can wield. 

Then, too, we can make the best of one an- 
other. There is plenty of room for praise and 
for blame in every one we meet. Virtue and 
demerit, intelligence and folly, strength and 
weakness, are mingled in every variety and 
degree. Here also the question of emphasis 
comes in. When we pick a person to pieces, 
expose his follies, criticise his manners, ques- 
tion his motives and condemn his actions, we 
are making, not the best, but the worst of 
him. If,on the erntrary, we search for his 
good point and bring them to the front; if 
we make all allowance for his faults and 
errors and withdraw them as much as possi- 
ble from the notice of others, we are making 
the best of him, both in appearance and in 
reality. In shielding his reputation we are 
preserving for him the respect of others, which 
goes far towards promoting his own self- 
- respect. Every one has at times felt the spur 
to good conduct that is given by the consci- 
ousness that others think well of him and ex- 
pect good things of him. It arouses all the 
energy of the nature to retain such esteem, 
and to prove that it was not unmerited. All 
good and all evil may be largely strengthened 
and developed by being drawn into attention, 
and may likewise be weakened and crushed 
by being ignored or dropped out of sight. 
Thus, when by our emphasis we are honestly 
making the best of things and of people, we 
are not only increasing the happiness of the 
world, but also strengthening and enhancing 


the good that is in it. 


EGYPTIAN MORALITY. 

In Tiele’s “ Egyptian Religion” we see how 
mutually dependent on each other were re- 
ligion and morality among the old Egyptians = 

The purity of Egyptian — caused. 
some astonishment. It must not be forgotten,, 
however, that it remained stationary at the 
elementary stage, and its moral maxims never 
rose to the rank of principles. The maxims 
are, at all events, very beautiful, and in part 
they are found recurring in the Mosaic law 
and even in the Gospel. The virtues praised 
and celebrated in these are again and again 
piety, loving-kindness and pity, mildness, 
moderations in deeds and words, chastity, 
protection of the weak, kindly dispositions to- 
ward inferiors, reverence to superiors, and 
also respect of property to the very smallest 
iota. If we inquire what testimony the de- 
ceased must be able to bring forward in their 
favor at the day of judgment, we find it is- 
partly negative. “I have been guilty of no 
sins against men; I have not oppressed the 
miserable; I have not imposed work beyond 
his powers on any officer; I have allowed no 
master to maltreat his slave; I have done 
injury to nobody; nor have I caused any to: 
weep or to perish with hunger. I have not 
told lies, or stolen, or committed murder; I 
have not even ordered anybody to be treach- 
erously put to death. 1 have not prayed 
that it might be said I had done so; I have 
not committed adultery; I have not been a 
hypocrite, or licentious, or a drunkard. I 
have not falsified weights or measures ; I have 
not appropriated the animals of the divine: 
offerings, or stolen anything belonging to the 
deity. I have not taken the milk from the- 
mouth of the nurslings. I have blasphemed 
neither the king nor my father; nor have I 
mocked God, or despised God in my heart.” 
But, on the other hand, we find positive 
duties, too, which the deceased must be able 
to declare that he fulfilled when he appears 
before the Judge in the hall of double right- 
eousuess. “I have given bread to him that 
was hungry, water to him that was thirsty, 
clothes to the naked, and shelter to the wan- 
derer ;” whence we see that, in the eyes of the- 
Egyptian moralist, it was not enough to cease 
to do evil. Such assurances are very fre- 
quent. The ideal prince or nobleman is de- 
scribed as being one faithfifl to his mother, 
zealous for his mistress, with a pleasant 
tongue, sweet of speech, courteous toward 
great and small. Very beautiful is the eulogy 
upon .an illustrious personage of this sort. 
“His love was the food of the poor, the bless- 
ing of the weak, the riches of him who had 
nothing.” A kindly spirit seems to breathe- 
upon us from these precepts, and it is not 
without a show of reason that it has been as~ 
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serted that such pure moral principles could 
not be the fruit of a religion the forms of 
which were still so imperfect, and in some in- 
stances so unchaste, and that, therefore, 
morality must have been totally independent 
of the religion. 

The truth is that, with the Egyptians, moral 
teaching was not at all divorced from the- 
ology, but that they both belonged to and 
corresponded to each other. The rude and, 
to our ideas, offensive symbols did not pre- 
vent the religious conceptions of the Egyp- 
tian from being among the purest in all an- 
tiquity. We have already noticed his belief 
in the oneness and spirituality of God. And, 
besides this, we have to take into account the 
utterances of the Egyptian poets or scribes 
which refer to the being of God in His rela- 
tion to humanity, which are in no repect in- 
ferior to those of the Psalmists and prophets 
ol Israel. The feeling of dependence on the 
deity is nowhere more profound. The kings 
describe all their mighty deeds as being due 
to the assistance of the deity. It is his god 
who guides the king, who imbues his limbs 
with strength, who spreads his spirit and the 
dread of him through all lands, and grants 
him victory and might over all nations; who 
communicates to him where he must go, and 
and who deprives the nostrils of his enemies 
of the breath of life. 


































The former’s concern has led her to make 
a journey in a private carriage at this season 
some 40 miles to the several neighborhoods 
embraced in Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

On both days in the meetings for worship 
it is thought the ministration of the Word 
was close and pointed. 

In the meeting for business also (the men’s), 
there was such movement as indicates a g 
deal of vital force in the organization. 

Serious weakness and deficiency were mani- 
fest in the answers to some of the queries. 

One of them stated that “Friends (a8 a 
rule) do not endeavor by example and pre- 
cept to educate their children in plainness of 
speech, deportment and dress.” 

The practice at this Meeting is probably 
about the same as within the other Monthly 
Meetings, whose answers had indicated no 
serious declension in these particulars. The 
whole subject of plainness very naturally 
came up for consideration, and as a matter of 
course there was not uniformity of sentiment 
about it. One class of minds and one stage 
of culture insisted on the maintenance of the 
ancient usage of the pronoun thou and its 
variation, defended the special form of dress, 
etc. Another class and perhaps a different 
stage of culture regarded these matters as 
pertaining to form rather than substance, and 
as not rising to the dignity of a religious 
principle. 

They urged that our incorrect use of the 
plain language, as it is called, is indefensible, 
and consider the plainness queried after to 
be directness and honesty in the words we 
use, as in the lives we live and the thoughts 
we indulge. 

In our new Book of Discipline we have a 
query which is the child of the old one as to 
slavery. ‘‘ Do we bear a testimony against 
every form of oppression? With this ques- 
tion demanding an honest answer as pro- 
pounded in the Quarterly Meeting, a Friend 
arose and alluded to the dangerous collisions 
we have witnessed even in this country be- 
tween capital and labor, the high prices 
that during the present year have prevailed 
in the food markets. And then he asked, 
“have our Friends who are genera)ly in the 
position of employers, seen to it that the 
wages of their employés have been advanced 
proportionately during this season of distress 
and want?” 

May not this inquiry be addressed to 
Friends wherever they may reside and to 
employers generally. Perhaps such inquiry 
brought home to the individual conscience of 
employers in every state in this nation might 
tend in some small degree to avert that evil 
day alluded to by another speaker in this 
; same connection, who in contemplating the 





Our greatest glory is not in never falling 
but in rising every time we fall.— Confucius. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting.—This Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Goose Creek (now the 
village of Lincoln, Loudoun county, Virginia), 
on the 21st of Eighth month, drew a large 
concourse of people together, as it usually 
does when held at this point. Besides sev- 
eral hundred Friends drawn mostly from the 
home meeting and Fairfax (Waterford) only 
8 miles away, the adjacent villages and coun- 
try homes sent their inmates to swell the 
throng, and the dwellers in the cities who are 
here amid our mountains luxuriating in the 
delights of a rural sojourn were there. 

The large house was full, and as many 
more pick-nicked in the surrounding shade. 
The weather was delightful. The fine valley 
of Loudoun was looking its best. 

Tnere were on every hand indications of 
thrift and comfort about the homes of these 


ple. 

Besides those in the ministry, whose voices 
are familiar to us, we had the company of 
our aged friend, Rebecca Price and that of 
Sarah Jane Dare, of Baltimore, which was 
precious to that which is best in us. 
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forces of disintegration at work in the frame- 
work of our organized Society sees what in 
his opinion will undermine and destroy that 
Society, because, as he said, it is not founded 
on “ Christian principles.” 

At the request of Sarah Jane Dare the 
shutters were raised, and in joint session when 
the voice of thanksgiving and praise had 
been lifted up and devotional souls were 
baptized into a oneness of spirit with each 
other and with the Universal Father, the 
Meeting concluded. 

A FRIEND IN ATTENDANCE. 
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WE wish again to call attention to that 
most worthy charity, “The Childrens’ Coun- 
try Week,” believing that those who are 
benevolently disposed could not do better 
than to give of their means in this direction. 

We understand that unless they receive 
more funds they will be obliged to close their 
work for the season. Contributions may be 
sent to John Comly at Friends’ Book Store, 
1020 Arch street, or tu the office of the Coun- 
try Week Association, 1112 Girard street, 
Philadelphia. 


CENTRES OF INFLUENCE.—That every per- 
son, no matter how humble, is a centre whence 
emanates some rays of influence, is a truth of 
solemn importance which should arrest the 
attention of every thoughtful mind. 

‘* Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.”’ 

Says Emerson: “ We have a debt to every 
great heart, to every fine genius ; to those who 
have put life and fortune on the cast of an 
act of justice; to those who have added new 
sciences; to those who have refined life by 
elegant pursuits. "Tis the fine souls who serve 
us, and not what is called fine society.” 

And while the world feels and acknowl- 
edges its obligations to great hearts and fine 
souls, it takes less note of the insensible influ- 
ences exercised by every one of the common 
multitude of mankind. Yet it is not the ex- 
ceptional act of nobleness which can raise up 
the times to higher levels, it is the individual 
faithfulness of multitudes of the compara- 
tively pnnoticed persons who are striving to- 
ward nobleness and aiming after better things 


than were known in their “ low-vaulted past,” . 


that advance the general standard of the com- 
munity. ” 

Even the artless innocence and tender af- 
fection of the little child has its power over 
the heart and life of every one coming within 
the circle of its influence; and as life ad- 
vances, the circle of influence widens, if it 
does not become more intense, until the maxi- 
mum of power is reached. No one person can 
of himself largely influence the lives of great 
masses of people. But those who come into 
personal relations with the good and great are, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, somewhat 
leavened with the qualities which in others 
have compelled their approval. These, be- 
coming centres of influence, also leaven other 
lives, and the kingdom of Heaven constantly 
expands till at length, we believe, it shall en- 
velope the universe. This eternal progress is 
more clearly opened before the mental view 
when we realize that the true centre of influ- 
ence is implanted in the soul of man, and that 
the human heart is drawn by its power toward 
truth and righteousness and away from evil 
of every kind. We influence each other, it 
is, certain, and we should feel the solemn re- 
sponsibility involved in this influence; but it 
is the Christian’s comfort to be assured that 
the blessed power which guards and guides 
the obedient heart is greater than all the 
powers that are “in the world.” 

If we may survey the field of even one 
human life, the value of every rightecus ex- 
ample and the dangers that wait upon every 
evil influence are manifest both in high and 
in humble life. The warping is, to be care- 
ful at all times to help and never to hinder the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven to any. 
On the other hand,'the teaching of true wis- 
dom appears to be, to be watchful of the di- 
vinely given light and guidance, depending 
more upon its teachings than upon the exam- 
ple and dictum even of the best and wisest of 
our fellow-creatures. This is the meaning of 
the often repeated injunction that has been 
so continually reiterated during the Chris- 


tian ages, “Keep the eye single to the Light.” 
Those who thus become the children of the 
light and of the day will have a blessed in- 
fluence to help forward the world of mankind 
to the divinely appointed standard. 
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DIED. 


CHADWICK.—On Eighth mo. 5th, 1882, 
at Quaker Street, N. Y., Ann Spencer, wife of 
John Chadwick, in her 80th year; a member 
of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting, and for- 
merly of Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


CHASE.—On Eighth month 13th, 1882, at 
Norristown, Pa., Carrie H., daughter of Dr. 
Robert H. and Minnie H. Chase, aged 10 years. 


EMLEY.—On Eighth month 14th, 1882, 
Ann L., widow of William 8. Emley, in her 
72d year. 


FATRLAMB.—On Eighth month 7th, 1882, 
at Media, of typhoid fever, T. Howard Fair- 
lamb, in his 31st year. 


GARRETT.—On Sixth month 8th, 1881, at 
St. Louis, Mo., resulting from an accident, 
Hibberd Garrett, in his 52d res a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


PANCOAST.—On Eighth month 19th, 1882, 
at Hancock’s Bridge, Salem co., N. J., Samuel 
C. Pancoast, in his 58th year. 


PARRY.—On Eighth month 14th, 1882, at 
Hainesport, N. J., May M., daughter of Wil- 
liam C. and Mary M. Parry, aged 8 months 
21 days. 


PEIRCE.—On Eighth month 8th, 1882, at 
Philadelphia, Caleb Peirce, in his 60th year; 
formerly of Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


REEDER.—On Eighth month, 8th, 1882, 
at Philadelphia, Abner Reeder, formerly of 
Bucks co., aged 75 years. 


STRATTAN.—On Eighth month 8th, 1882, 
Benjamin Strattan, aged 77 years; a worthy 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Happy is the man who can find summer 
holiday in the study of common things. Un- 
der the cloudless sky, in the fervent sun- 
shine, life rejoices and multiplies. |The har- 
vests ripen, the trees bud and perfect their 
fruit, the creeping grass covers the meadow 
with refreshing and untiring green, or sends 
its sweet fragrance from the fields for the 
traveler as he passes by. Flowers are every- 


where. Rest me, for a minute on the green 
grass. Listen. The insect-world is intensely 
alive. Stridulous notes in wonderful chorus 


come from innumerable musicians. The black 
ants, like express-trains hurry over the smooth 
railway of hands and feet, often biting as they’ 
go. Among the breathing leaves the birds 
put on their best feathers and sing their 
sweetest love songs. Bob White whistles in 
the ripening grain-fields. Everything rejoices 
and loves in the happy summer-time. Sum- 
mer is emotional, winter intellectual, and I 
think it is felt to be so by everybody. 

In the water as on the eat life’s wonderful 
procession moves along. The types change, 
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giving only other editions with new illustra- 
tions of the same old and mysterious text. 
There is nothing new. Our ignorance only 
makes discoveries. 

The fish, too, know when the beautiful 
summer comes. One torrid day not long 
passed, I was floating in my boat on the 
glassy river watching, in reverie “ the chang- 
ing color of the waves that break upon the 
idle sea-shore of the mind,” when I was 
aroused by. grounding on a promentory of 
stones projecting into the river. Looking 
over into the clear water—in that place only 
about one foot in depth—I soon realized that 
my boat was right over a submerged village. 
All around were the nests of our fresh-water 
fish. The sun-fish had many houses there, 
and several species of the genus leuciscus, 
whose names I do not care to write, had fairly 
colonized the river bottom around my boat. 
Patches of yellow sand and clean gravel, 
sparkling in the fierce sunshine, filled in be- 
tween and walled with green water-plants, 
rising often to the surface, making submerged 
corridors, and translucent partitions between 
these silent habitations in the river. Green 
and golden light filled the graceful avenues 
of this aquatic vegetation, and cast dreamy 
shadows partly over some of these nursing 
grounds. When the fish selects a spot to 
make its nest, it hovers over the place quite 
near the ground, and by continuous and rapid 
movement of its fins and tail, brushes away 
all soluble and decayed matter and dirt. until 
the sand or gravel is left entirely clean for a 
space often more than a foot in diameter. 

requently, too, these nests are dish-like or 
concave in the middle, manifesting some 
capacity for architecture in our common 
species of fish. I have never found their 
nests in the shade of the trees which often 
grow along the bank of the river, but always 
in the full light of the sun, and there is suffi- 
cient reason for this, because sunshine is the 
nurse which is to hatch the eggs and rear the 
little ones until they swim abroad on their 
own account. 

When the house is thus prepared and the 
parent fish are ready, and never before, they 
occupy their new habitation. In a few days 
the eggs are deposited near the middle of the 
clean patch of sand, and now housekeeping 
begins in -dread earnest. In due time the 
eggs are fertilized by the supposed master of 
the household, and then the new embryos 
have to be guarded with sleepless vigilance 
from all other fish, A dainty repast, no 
doubt, these hatching. eggs would make to 
the hungry hunters in the river. Oh, it is an 
exciting joy to watch from your idle boat 
these vigilant police of the submerged village. 
I -was specially interested in observing a pair 
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of sun-fish not larger than the palm of a 
child’s hand. To see this fish dangling dead 
at the end of some thoughtless boy’s string is 

inful indeed, and gives no impression of 
its beauty. Winnowing its “wanton way 
through the liquid fieldg of the river,” it is a 
very charming creature, but when harnessed 
in its robes of rainbow light, vigilantly guard- 
ing its coming brood, whose individual 
remembrances it can never know, every pas- 
sion glowing with that transient fire which 
comes once to every living thing; then is it 
superlatively beautiful. Its ruby eye is 
brighter than any crystal gem, for a purpose 
and a motive are behind it; its banded and 
mottled scales reflect every color by turns in 
the green and yellow light, and its fins 
look filmy and quiver with interse pugna- 
cious exitement. A painted warrior picket- 
ing its own encampment, and pity the dace 
or shiner which now approaches its lines. I 
have witnessed some ludicrous and _hard- 
fought battles among these fish. Quicker 
than sight can follow they dart in among 
the long water-weeds after an enemy, emerg- 
ing again at some unexpected place to again 
keep guard over their own household, and 
this vigil goes on by day and by night un- 
til the young fish swim. abroad into the 
wider pastures of the river. The yonng 
brood of our common cat-fish remain to- 
gether in schools—perhaps for easier instruc- 
tion in the tactics of swimming—until they 
attain more than one inch in length, and I 
have seen them, often hundreds together, 
like little black clouds, slowly but grace- 
fully navigating their leisure way among the 
rocks, Doubtless multitudesof the just-hatched 
fish are eaten by their distant relatives, but 
here, as elsewhere, superabundant provision is 
made for the survival of the species. 

Is it strange to see in these voiceless crea- 
tures of the river the same affection and de- 
votion, though transient in duration, that we 
feel ourselves? !t would be passing strange 
if it were not so. Wherever life is, some 
chord in our own nature finds expression. 
Often it seems far off, but it is always eolian 
and very sweet. I now realized that the un- 
screened sunshine was intensely hot. One 
push with my oar without disturbing the 
gravel, sent my boat gliding towards the 
grateful shade. Shine on in glory, oh bright 
sun of the summer. Kiss the quivering 
landscape, and the green and breathing trees. 
Sweetly kiss all the beautiful flowers. But 
chiefest kiss the wet lips and cool cheek of 
the lazy river, and its passionate, but voice- 
less fish, and the graceful water-weeds; kiss 


them sweetly for a grateful lover who has 
tried to tell in a few broken words their deli- 
cate compensations. J. G. H. 


POISONOUS LEAVES. 

Some of our most admired flowers, which 
we should least willingly banish from culti- 
vation, are associated with a/. leaves of a 
very poisonous character. The narrow long 
leaves of the daffodil act as an irritant pol- 
son ; the delicate compound leaves of lab- 
urnum have a narcotic and acrid juice 
which causes purging, pearing, and has 
not unfrequently led to death. he narrow 
leaves of the meadow saffron, or Autumn 
crocus, give rise to the utmost irritation of 
the throat, thirst, dilated pupils, with vomit- 
ing and purging. The dangerous character 
of aconite, or monkshood leaves, is doubtless 
well known, but each generation of children 
requires instruction to avoid above all things 
those large, palm-shaped leaves, dark-green 
on the upper surface. Leaves of cuarse 
weeds provide an abundant quota of danger, 
but frequently their strong scent and bitter 
or nauseous taste give timely warning against 
their being consumed. Of all our British 
orders of plants perhaps the umbelliferous 
order contributes the rankest and most wide- 
spread elements of danger. The tall hemlock 
is everywhere known to be poisonous, and it 
is one of the most abundant occupants of the 
hedge. A peculiar “mousey” odor can 
generally be recognized on squeezing the 
leaves, which are deep green in color and 
trebly compound, the small lobes being Jan- 
ceolate and deeply cut. It is said that the 
mousey smell can be detected in water con- 
taining not more than a fifty-thousandth part 
of the juice. Hemlock is both an irritant to 
any sore place and a general narcotic poison, 
introducing headache, imperfect vision, loss of 
power to swallow, and extreme drowsiness, 
with complete paralysis of voluntary muscles 
and muscles of respiration. The water drop- 
wort, too,a flourishing ditch plant ; the water 
hemlock, fool’s parsley, must be ranked 
among our niost dangerous poisonous plants, 
belonging to the umbelliferous order. The 
fool’s parsley leaves are sometimes mistaken 
for genuine parsley, but their nauseous odor 
and darker leaves should prevent this. The 
nightshade order is another, with dangerous 
and often extremely poisonous leaves. In- 
deed, no nightshade can be regarded as safe ; 
while the deadly nightshade, with its oval, 
uncut leaves, soft, smooth, and stalked, are 
in the highest degree to be avoided. Hen- 
bane and thornapple again, with their large 
and much-indented leaves, are conspicuous 
members of the “ dangerous classes.” Holly 
leaves contain a juice which is both nar- 
cotic and acrid, causing vomiting, pain, and 
purging. Even elder leaves and privet leaves 
may produce active and injurious irritation 


when eaten. With regard to treatment in A 
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cases of poisoning by leaves, if no doctor is at 
hand, produce vomiting till all offending 
matter is expelled, and when considerable 
sleepiness or drowsiness has come on, give 
strong tea or coffee, and again bring on vom- 
iting ; then stimulate and rouse the brain in 
every possible mode—Land and Water. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM MACKINAW TO PETOSKY BY THE 
“INLAND ROUTE.” 


From the cool and breezy heights of historic 


» Mackinaw we depart on the morning of Eighth 


month “4th, lured by tales of wonder con- 
cerning the charms of voyaging upon a chain 
of inland waters reaching almost quite across 
the upper part of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, and of the great merits of Petosky 
on Little Traverse which indents the 
northwest border of the land. Before the sun 

- has quite risen from behind the cliffs of Mack- 
inaw we are borne away over the calm, broad 
world of waters, getting noble views of Island 
the Giant Fairies as it receded from us, and 
swiftly skirting the {shores of Bois Blanc 
Island, which bears its vast wealth of timber 
undisturbed upon its bosom, because it is 
“government land.” Twenty thousand acres 
of land of slight elevation above the surface 
of the lake awaits the coming of civilization 
and the busy life of man. The people call it 
Bubbalo,—a strange corruption of its French 
designation, which is due to the white birch, 
the silvery trunks of which gleam like silver 
in the uncertain morning light. 

Cheboyagan is soon seen in the distance, 
and we are transferred to the deck of a much 
smaller steamboat,—the Northern Belle— 
which is to take us onward toward the great 
water to the West. Our course is first south- 
ward, up the Cheboyagan River to Mullet 
Lake. The captain stands with a hooked 

le,and pushes and pulls aside the immense 
ogs which choke the current, and we are 
soon steadily progressing between banks part- 
ly cultivated and promising fine crops of 
spring wheat. The farm houses are far apart 
and might look like pleasant homesteads 
were it not for the destruction of all the trees 
and the neglect to plant others on the labori- 
ously cleared land. If the farmers of North 
Michigan are too utilitarian to give any of 
their hard won soil to forest trees, certainly 
they ought to lose no time in setting the 
apple-orchard around the threshold, for the 
sunbeams fall with terrible intensity on their 
bare white houses during the glowing sum- 
mer days, and coming generations will bless 
and venerate the pioneer fathers who left 
them sheltering and fruitful shades, as well 
as the friendly roof tree. I have seen the 


_ > same pitiable lack of shade in the clearings 
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on the Ottawa River in Canada. The poor, 
little white towns with wooden streets swelter 
all the long days of the Northern summer with- 
out a bird song, without any music of mur- 
muring leaves, while the grand old giants 
which have towered for many centuries over 
the subject earth, and blessed it with frag- 
rance, melody, and coolness are remorselessly 
laid Jow, sawed into boards and used in mak- 
ing frail abodes for their conquerors. They, 
who were the magnificent temples of the 
Dryads, are degraded into shanty towns and 
flimsy cottages, while the blinded, unsparing 
axemen continue evermore the:work of ruin 
which they call improvement. Why is it that 
‘‘in the blood 
Of our New World subduers, lingers yet 


Hereditary feud with trees, they being, 
ae 2 and the red man most) our father’s. 
‘oes ?’ 


It is not yet too late to save many a glorious 
old pine and cedar, oak and beech, upon the 
gently rising slopes of Michigan, and to con- 
serve some choice cathedral groves in which 
men’s minds and hearts may gather solace in 
the weary days of toil and care to come. 


‘For it is good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every sense,. 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the 
heart, 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness uhawares. 


“ Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last-year robin’s. 

nest.”’ 

The river takes the dark rich hue of the 
forest as we pass the tangled, wooded banks, 
and in the shallows the pure water-lilies un- 
fold in their perfect beauty and fragrance ; 
the yellow Nuphar Advena, less lovely, but 
not without its charms, the rich cardinal 
flower, the spireas, and water plants innumer- 
able of many tints, seem rooted in the decay- 
ing timbers which are seeking a return to the 
primal elements. At length the river banks 
open into the broad sheet of Mullett Lake, 
twelve miles in length and from two to four 
in breadth. This wood-environed lake has. 
an airy coolness unknown to the narrow 
rivers that thread their tortuous way through 
the dense, tangled wilderness. Looking over 
the side of the boat we can see deep down 
into the pure dark water, and find either the 
bottom of the lake’ or a glorious reproduction 
of the over-arching heavens. No mountain 
shadows are on her breast, but many a tower- 
ing pine, as his summit aspires to the very 
heavens, may see deep down in the calm 
waters its lordly height reflected and touch- 
ing the arch of another sky. A few graceful 
little sail boats and some row boats are seen. 
gently idling upon the waters which afford 
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plenty of fishing, and toward the south end | coast of the lower peninsula, and has a water- 
we reach a clearing on which rises a hand-| front of one and a half miles, extending in- 
some hotel—the Mullett Lake House—which | land about the same distance and containing 
has accommodations for two hundred guests. | a population of some twothousand. The bay 


Here we pause for half an hour, and may 
take dinner, or enjoy the noonday from the 
elevated piazza from which the lake is seen 
in all its fair proportions. 

Then an afternoon progress and we are soon 
on Indian River, picking our way among the 
water-lilies and between mighty walls of dense 
wood. The patriarchal trunks that once rose 
in their strength and pride have in many 
eases fallen across their children, breaking 
and crushing them, and then slowly decaying 
in the dark everflowing waters, while their 
room is eagerly occupied by the newer lite of 
the abounding forest. Some of our fellow- 
travellers remark that this river is like those 
which find their way through the Florida 
swamps, but instead of the noisome snake and 
the baleful-looking alligator we have only 
the pretty glittering fish, which the sports- 
man can ie from the waters even while the 
Northern Belle steadily wends her way 
through the current. 

And now we have reached the broad sheet 
of Burt’s Lake, about the size of Mullet. It 
has higher banks but seems even more lonely 
amid the deep forests, and Iam glad when 
we reach its western bay and find the en- 
trance of Crooked River, and are again among 
the deep, quiet woods. This stream, which 
must be seven or eight miles long, flows en- 
tirely through a swamp, and the forest has 
never known the sound of the woodman’s 
axe. Only when the frosts of winter make 
a floor on the deep marsh can any of this 
wealth of timber be garnered, and Michigan 
' has such exceeding riches in this direction 
that I suppose it will be many days before 
Crooked River will be any other than a 
ghostly desolation, given up to the Naiads 
and the Dryads. Crooked Lake, a famous 
fishing ground, comes next, and just as even- 
tide approaches we have reached the landing, 
and the Bay View and Crooked Lake Rail- 
road takes us quickly to the shores of Little 
Traverse Bay, on which stands the town of 
Petosky, our destination. The pure breeze 
from the great unsalted sea salutes us as we 
emerge from the dark forest’s depths, and the 
light of the setting sun gilds the broad sheet 
of waters which to-night seems to us as bound- 
less as the ocean. 

The little new city of Petosky, numbering 
not more than seven summers, sits upon the 
terrace which rises 50 feet from the water’s 
edge, and beyond it rises other steep terraces 
to a considerable height. It stands on the 
south side of Little Traverse Bay, which is 
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is only about nine miles long, and from a 
width of six miles at the mouth the undu- 
lating shores gradually approach each other 
until only two miles apart, turning upon a 
common centre and forming the head of the 
bay into a half circle. A succession of 
natural terraces, indicating beautifully the 
gradual subsidence of this system of inland 
seas, arrange themselves into a vast amphi- 
theatre, having an elevation of 200 feet from 
the water. 


Leaving the train at the depot we walk up 
the steep street and reach the higher terrace, 
from which a superb outlook is revealed, 
reaching out far over the glittering waters of 
Lake Michigan. The white pebbly shore of 
the bay, the green wooded hills, sloping gently 
back and upward from the beach, the pretty 
cottages which peep out from eligible spots, 
the long pier, the gently rocking boats, and 
the handsome new town are before us. Turn- 
ing back to the wooded wilderness, behold! a 
rainbow arch of such intensity and breadth 
as is seldom seen, and perfect in all its parts. 
It is the last benison of the August sun as he 
sinks behind the world of waters, and gives 
promise of a bright day on the morrow. 


As we gaze enraptured, a secondary bow 
prosealiy defines itself against the blue 

eaven, and the primary arch widens until 
the scale of color is three times repeated. 
Perhaps it was some such heavenly splendor 
as this that lifted up the hearts of the “ world’s 
gray fathers” when upon the green slopes of 
Ararat they came forth to see once more 
their now undeluged heritage. 


‘* And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


‘* Methinks thy jubilee toKeep, 
The first made anthem 
On earth delivered from the deep 
And the first poet sang.”’ 
‘* How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down. 


“‘ As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the —_ from the ark 
First sported in thy beam.’’ 


Eighth month 5th, 1882. 8. R. 





Cuarity loses nothing of its loveliness by 


the most northern indentation on the west | being entirely wise.— Octavia Hill. 
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SCENES AT ALEXANDRIA IN 1882. 


It is not within the scope of our paper to 
chronicle the political events connected with 
the war now raging in Egypt, or the move- 
ments which lead to success or defeat on 
either side. The daily papers furnish these 
particulars to those who can rise sufficiently 
above their feelings of deep sadness to take 
an interest in reading them ; but it may serve 
to deepen in some minds a horror against war 
itself, to give some description of the scenes 
resulting from the Bombardment of Alexan- 
dria in Seventh month, 1882. 

Well might John Bright say, “ What is 
war? I believe that half the people that talk 
about war have not the slightest idea of what 
it is. In a short sentence, it may be summed 
up to be the combination and concentration 
of all the horrors, atrocities, crimes and suf- 
ferings of which human nature on this globe 
is capable.” 

The Herald of Peace (London), in the Au- 
gust number, has gathered from various 
reliable sources information from which we 
make extracts. Eps. 


to their own sick, they are crowded with 
refugees of all conditions. Some died soon 
after admission into the hospital, and the 
Sisters had no means of burying them. 
Others went mad from fright, and there were 
no appliances or rooms for their restraint. 

“The horrible state of the feast fur the 
starving dogs nothing can convey an idea 
of. There is acre upon acre of valuable 
property in ruins, and although fresh fires 
are less numerous to-day, there were many 
cases of wilful incendiarism yesterday. 

‘**How the question of food is to be met 

romptly it is difficult to see. Hundreds are 
Soeniees The Syrian Jews, Copts and Chris- 
tians are literally starving. Respectable men 
whom I have known by sight for years, im- 
plored me with tears in their eyes to give 
them bread for their wives and families out- 
side the town, who are utterly destitute. In 
some instances, without thinking, I offered 
them money. They shook their heads, and 
said, ‘Money won’t buy bread where none 
can be found.’ I then sent them to the 
arsenal, where they would obtain ships’ bis- 
cuit, but starving people cannot live per- 
manently on a dole of biscuit, and unless 
supplies be sent by the governments, a serious 
catastrophe must ensue. Supplies of fresh 
vegetables, poultry and eggs would soon 
come in if the crisis were settled, but the 
real tug of war has not yet commenced, and 
the arrival of thousands of troops is not cal- 
culated to increase the visible means of feed- 
ing the hungry. In every street one sees 
starving Arabs, with a bit of white rag or 
paper on a stick or in the hand, pointing to * 
their mouths, and beseeching for food. Yes- 
terday I saw old people and cripples sitting 
down by the road to die, and I feel sure that, 
fortunately, their sufferings were short. Life 
was ebbing as one looked at them. Even the 
animals are in the same starving condition. 
The horses are not worth requisitioning. 
They are wandering about searching for 
food, and cats innumerable are dying of 
hunger. They cling to the empty shops. 

“Tt is difficult to form an opinion of the 
number of Christians massacred, and the 
truth will never be known, as it is believed 
many were murdered in shops and houses 
which were afterwards fired. The calcined 
bodies needed no burial, and the deaths will 
never be registered. It is certain that there 
were more Christians ashore on Tuesday, the 
11th, than the consuls thought. Many es- 
caped aboard ship, but it is probable that 
hundreds perished. 

“No picture can give the slightest idea of 
the complete and wholesale ruin of the but 
yesterday flourishing city of Alexandria. 
One must live and move here’ to realize a 













































The Daily News’ own correspondent at 
Alexandria writes: “I have just concluded 
a thorough examination of the present aspect 
of the town, and can only convey a faint im- 
pression of the daily increasing destruction. 
In my opinion, at least one-half of the Eu- 
ropean portion of the town is destroyed, not 
counting the cotton and wheat warehouses or 
the extreme suburbs. Strange to say, not one 
bank has been burnt or seriously pillaged. 
These buildings were known to be strong, 
and the managers had taken excellent pre- 
cautions. The courts, the club, the Bourse 
and the Eastern Telegraph building are 
saved, although they were so surrounded by 
the fire that they were at first reported burnt. 
They probably owed much to the vigilance 
of old servants. In many instances the pil- 
lage, if not the fire, was directly attributable 
to this class of men, but there were some 
worthy exceptions. I saw one man carried 
bleeding to the hospital. He had been stab- 
bed by a soldier because he would not give 
up the keys of the house in his charge. He 
shot the soldier dead while being stabbed. 
At the French hospital another was brought 
in frightfully mutilated, but I could not 
learn if by soldiers or the mob. The man 
died. I visited all the hospitals, and cannot 
speak too highly of the devotion of the staff 
of the Christian Charity Sisters. In addition 
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tenth of the truth. Bad as I foresaw it would 
be, I could never have conceived anything so 
ghastly.” 

The Times correspondent says: “ Among 
the people I met with was a r French- 
woman, to whom I said that it recalled the 
Commune. ‘Monsieur,’ she replied, ‘j’étais 
1a; c’est pire que Paris.’ I am able to state, 
and to prove, if necessary, that the origin of 
the fire was the deliberable work of the sol- 
dliery ; the civil population then did the loot- 
ing; the soldiers, officers and all, attacked 
the looters and looted from them. Of this 
there is not the smallest doubt. 

“I found a wretched woman, the servant 
of a timber merchant, who had been left in 
charge of her master’s house, on the second 
story of a building in Sherif Pasha street. 
The building; having been set fire to by sol- 
diers carrying explosive pellets for the pur- 

, she let herself down from the window 
anto a garden. Here she remained, unable 
to escape, surrounded by burning buildings, 
and continually fired at by the soldiers, who 
laughed at her agony, and apparently pur- 
posely avoided hitting her mortally, prefer- 
ring to allow her to burn. At last she made 
@ rush through the flames, and, though 
wounded by bayonet thrusts in the thigh, 
managed to hide behind a looted café, from 
which she was afterwards rescued by some 
marines, and placed in charge of the Amer 
icans.” 

Among the incidents which the Times 
correspondent witnessed was the blowing up 
of the Meks powder magazine, he believes 
by a shell from the Monarch. He adds: 
“Tt is difficult to describe the excitement of 
the sailors. Each shot was watched with an 
anxiety that reminds one of that displayed 
at the Eton and Harrow match, on a larger 
scale. Every shot that told was greeted with 
clapping, which occasionally was aided by a 
cheer, while the unhappy gunner who fired 
short or wide was the victim of good-humored 
chaff.” 

The manager of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank 
at Alexandria writes: “The Seacenbnent 
continued all day. Few shells fell in the 
town, but many crossed over it. At each 
instant we heard above our heads startling 
noises and explosions like thunder as the 
shells whistled past. Close to the bank, and 
exactly behind the Maison Antoniades, on 
the Boulevard de Ramleh, a shell knocked 
down a wall and penetrated into the build- 
ing. All day the population were fleeing 
with frightened faces. 

“In the afternoon the exodus from the 
town had become general. At three o’clock 
the soldiers gave the signal for pillaging. 
As on the 11th of June, they began by open- 
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ing the doors of the stores and dividing the 
merchandise which they found. Soldiers, 
under the direction of the officers and supe- 
rior officers, divided the booty in a fashion 
disgraceful, but at the same time having its 
comical side. Pieces of calico were cut into 
pieces and handed round, while albums, 
watches and fancy goods were carried off 
and frequently pulled to pieces, after having 
been for a few moments in the hands of men 
who did not understand their use. The offi- 
cers frequently carried two or more guns, so 
as to leave free hands to the soldiers who 
were carrying off the booty. A colonel 4 
mounted on a horse had a pair of new shoes 
under his arm; another threw down and 
broke into a thousand pieces a clock which 
he found too heavy to carry. In fact, the 
property destroyed was of greater value than 
that which was actually carried away. As 
soon as a shop was empty, the paper and all 
the débris that could —7 collected 
were thrown into it, then small explosive 
pellets were added, and in a moment the 
whole was in a blaze. 

“ At 5 o’clock the Egyptian heroes, loaded 
with booty instead of laurels, retreated in the 
greatest disorder. Since 2 in the afternoon 
the bowabs, or house porters, had received 
the mot d’ordre to desert the houses which 
they guarded. 

“By 6 all the European quarter was in 
flames, and the town presented the appear- 
ance of one huge furnace. Here and there 
we could see men of sinister appearance and 
sonie disbanded soldiers coming like silent 
shadows into the open shops and going out 
loaded with plunder, having fed the fire with 
the inflammable material with which they 
were provided. 

“Tn order to defend the bank, which the 
fire enclosed in a circle momentarily becom- 
ing smaller, I was bound to make rounds in 
the adjoining streets all night, and fire on all 
incendiaries and marauders. In this way the 
immediate neighborhood was preserved clear.” 

Other accounts state that, “ According to 
the accounts of persons who remained in ; 
Alexandria during the bombardment, the 
sufferings experienced during the 11th inst. 
were indescribable. During and after the 
bombardment, which lasted from 7 A.M. till 
5 P.M. on that day, bands of murderers 
forced their way into almost every house. 
The plundering and burning of houses be- 
gan on the 12th, and scarcely any European 
dwelling was spared.” 

The Spectator describes “the great scientific 
machines which have been tried for the first 
time before Alexandria The Inflexible 


and the TJéméraire, at least, have been 
worked with as much skill and exactitude 
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as if they had been engines of peace, instead 
of engines of war. The Inflexible carried 
80-ton guns, nearly twenty-seven feet in 
length—. e., as long as a rather long room, 
and weighing as much as a heavy railway 
train. Her turrets are so arranged that the 
whole of her armament may be fired either 
in the line of the keel or abeam, as best suits 
the need. Mr. Rendel’s hydraulic apparatus 
is used both to rotate her turrets and to fire 
her guns, and this machinery seems to have 
been used with the most perfect accuracy. 
Apparently it was only the Inflerible and 
the Téméraire which were found up to the 
work of destroying Fort Ada and Fort 
Pharos, which the less heavily armored 
ships had not succeeded in silencing. The 
Téméraire, though inferior in force to the 
Inflexible, was equally well commanded 
and served ; indeed, these two ships seem to 
have inflicted the most serious injury on the 
forts against which they fired, without re- 
ceiving any themselves.” 

The same correspondent says: “ Dr. Bell, 
of the Helicon, was charged to go to the 
native hospital and ascertain if there were 
any patients and to bury any lying dead. 
He found that there were about thirty in- 
mates of the hospital on the day of the bom- 
bardment. They had since been left without 
food or attention of any kind. Five had 
died, and their bodies were buried under Dr. 
Bell’s direction. Two others will probably 
expire to-night. All the poor creatures were 
starving.” Not satisfied with the number of 
the slain, the work of slaughter still goes on. 





A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


(The authorship of the following beautiful 
hymn of trust is unknown. It was found 
—™ up in an humble cottage in Eng- 
and. 


In the mild silence of the voiceless night, 

When chased by airy dreams the slumbers flee, 

Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee ? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast— 
Some vague impression of the day foregone— 
Scarce knowing what it is I fly to Thee 

And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis Thy will. 


For oh, in spite of past and present care, 
Or anything besides, how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 

My God, with Thee! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the stillness of the hour, 

More blest than anything, my bosom lies 
Beneath Thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire. 
Of all that it can give or take from me? 
r whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee? 
—Christian Guardian. 





TINY TOKENS. 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray ; 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 

f gentle cows. 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall: 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school. 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond ail skill and human power 
To make it well. 

The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly ; 

The gleaming of a sudden smile, 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer ; 

The hush that means I cannot speak, 
But I have heard! 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own word ; 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But, when the heart is overwrought ; 
O, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well! 

FRANCIS RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





RELIGION, and the practice of its virtue, is 
the natural state of the soul, the condition to 
which God designed it. As he made mana 
reasonable creature, so all the acts of religion 
are reasonable and suitable to our nature, and 
our souls are then in health when we are what 
the laws of religion require us to be, and do 
what they command us to do.— Tillotson. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES IN ENGLAND. 


The Rochdale plan of co-operative stores, 
which divides the profits among the pur- 
chasers instead of shareholders, is successful 
in England. In the aggregate these estab- 
lishments divided last year nearly 10 per 
cent. on the gross amount of their sales, 
This is equal to 60 per cent. on the share 
capital—a much larger ratio than the private 
dealer realizes, the greater profit arising from 
the fact that the co-operative stores are not 
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required to go to any expense to get or retain 
custom, and that their business is so regular 
that they need suffer very little from dead 
stock. In 1861 there were 150 English 
societies, with 48,184 members, doing an an- 
nual trade amounting to about $7,500,000. 
In ten years the number of members and sales 
increased fivefold, and the capital was nearly 
doubled. In the next decade the member- 
ship doubled, the capital increased threefold, 
and the sales to more than half a million 
members amounted in 1880 to $100,000,000. 
These are the figures given in returns to the 
government of actual business. Scotland has 
a large number of societies in proportion to 
its population, but they do not seem to flour- 
ish in Ireland, Indeed it is only in certain 
parts of England that they reach their high- 
est deyelopment in communities where the 
members are well known to each other. The 
Parliamentary returnshowsthat counties where 
co-operation prevails have the smallest per- 
centage of pauperism.— Exchange. 


ITEMS. 


THE White House at Washington is bein 
thoroughly renovated. The sewerage an 
ventilation are undergoing improvement. 


THE first shipment of Russian petroleum 
from the oil wells in the province of Baku was 
sent recently to the European market by an 
English steamer. 


SEVERAL government expeditions to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus in December have 
left this country for the Southern Hemisphere 
during the past month. 


THE British troops are now in ession 
of Port Said and Ismailia, and forbid the 
entrance into the canal of all vessels. The 
occupation of the canal occasioned a warm 
protest from M. deLesseps. 


Ir is estimated that three-and-a-half-per 
cent. bonds, aggregating in amount about 
300,000,000 dollars, have been surrendered to 
the United States Treasury Department for 
exchange into the new 3 per cent. bonds. 


DURING the first seven months of the pres- 
ent year there arrived at the Port of San Soon 
cisco from China 27,107 natives of that country, 
and during the same period 4,141 departed for 
home. On July 28th the Arabic arrived with 
1182 Mongolians, the last instalment before 
the restrictive law went into effect. 


THE establishment of woolen mills in 
Salem, Oregon, hinges upon the decision of 
the managers, who are asked to sign a written 
pledge, drawn up by the four principal capit- 
alists whose co-operation is desired, that Chin- 
ese labor shall not be employed for a period of 
ten years. Thus far the managers of the 
scheme have not complied with the demand. 


THE Boston public library, including all its 
branches, now owns 404,221 volumes, hover 
gained 13,239 volumes during the past year. 
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In closing their report of another prosperous 
year the trustees express their continued 
anxiety for the safety of the library so long as 
it remains in a building not fireproof and 
ex d by its dangerous surroundings to 
destrtction. 


THE State Department at Washington has 
received a copy of a decree of the French 
government which allows American ccerpora- 
tions and associations—commercial, industrial 
and financial—which have sought and ob- 
tained the authority of the United States 
government to have a legal standing in the 
Courts of France, in accordance with the laws 
of that Republic. 


TWENTY-FIVE hundred persons, descend 
ents of John Sharpless, who landed at Chester 
two hundred years ago, gathered on the 24th 
of Eighth month last at Ridley Creek, near 
Chester, to celebrate that event. . There were 
representatives present from Florida, Kansas, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina 
New Jersey, Mississippi, New York an 
Ohio. They all gathered at the old home- 
stead and indulged in a social reunion. 


ActTinG Secretary French has addressed @ 
letter to the Collector at New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston and Portland, 
calling their attention to the act of Congress 
making provision for the establishment of 
cattle quarantine stations, and stating that it 
is the desire of the Department to provide 
proper shelter for imported cattle at those 
ports as soon as convenient. The Collectors 
are instructed to consider the best method of 
doing this, and also where such quarantine 
stations should be established. The Treasury 
Cattle Commission have been authorized to 
advise with the Collectors upon the subject. 
Judge French’s letter says it has been sug- 
gested that at some of the ports the transpor- 
tation companies may be willing to aid in fur- 
nishing the accomodations desired, and also 
that the place selected for quarantine station 
should be accessible by water carriage, and 
such that cattle in quarantine may be isolated 
from other cattle and that such importation 
may also be isolated from other importations. 





NOTICES. 


Circular Meeting within the limits of West- 
ern Quarter at Hockessin, Ninth mo. 10th, to 
convene at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Salem F. D. S. Union will be held at Mul- 
lica Hill, N.J., on Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 9th, 
at 10 am. . 

M. M. CARTER, 
LOUVELLA WADDINGTON, \ Clerks. 

The Committee of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union having in charge Friends’ 
Mission, No. 1, will meet in the parlor, No. 
1520 Race street, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day 
evening, Ninth month 6th, at 8 o’clock. As 
this will be the final a of the Com- 
mittee, the Annual Report will be presented. 
A full and ,punctnal attendance is earnestly 
desired. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS. 


Sec’y pro tem. 
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